AIRBORNE ESPIONAGE 


Whatever may be the final effects of the U-2 case 
on American-Soviet relations (and it is difficult to 
believe they can be anything but ominous), its 
results for the prestige of the United States are 
clearly disastrous. No explanations, no rational- 
izations, no citing of the Soviet Union’s own 
record of espionage and subversion can rescue 
our government from the consequences of a major 
error of judgment. 

This error certainly does not lie in the act of 
espionage itself. The fact that so many Americans 
were “shocked” when they first learned that their 

overnment was engaged in the same spy-business 
for which they had so long blamed the Russians 
is a tribute only to the innocence of the American 
character. Obviously every government—and, in 
the present world situation, especially the Ameri- 
can government—must attempt to discover what 
its enemies are planning. Any administration 
which avoided the attempt would betray its obli- 
gation to promote the national interest. The moral 
outrage expressed by Mr. Khrushchev over the 
proof of American spying is therefore, in itself, 
a mere gambit. He would think we were fools if 
we did not send spies to the Soviet Union, just as 
we would think him stupid if he did not send 
spies here. 

But though espionage itself is necessary in a 
world divided by fierce power struggles, and 
though this act is, in a sense, morally “neutral” 
and “beyond” the realm of international law, it 
seems clear that it cannot evade the limits of its 
own logic. Nations cannot agree on nice “rules” 
for spying; they cannot draft a code for espionage. 
But it seems that they must admit—and abide by 
—certain unspoken, unacknowledged canons 
which are dictated by the logic of international 
life itself. 

Chief among these canons is one, long honored 
among nations, which says that no government 
can publicly admit that it has been spying, or, 
worse still, announce that it intends to spy. Such 
an admission, or such an announcement, places 
the nation to be spied upon in an intolerable 
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position. This nation has no choice then (if its 
world prestige is to stand) except to take some 
ultimate action against those who have pro- 
claimed their purpose to violate its security. 

There would seem to be another rule, inherent 
in the very nature of espionage, which cannot be 
violated without disaster for the international 
community. This canon is analogous to—perhaps 
identical with—one of the traditional conditions 
for the launching of a “just” war. It reads that 
from this action more good than evil must rea- 
sonably be expected, otherwise the undertaking of 
the action (of war or, by extension, of espionage ) 
is not morally permissible, because it violates 
reason itself: it is wrong because it is unwise. 

In the present world situation airborne espio- 
nage seems clearly to violate this canon. Because 
airborne espionage is an essentially new kind of 
espionage, and it cannot be justified by classifying 
it with the traditionally “accepted” forms of “Py 
ing. A nation can “tolerate” enemy agents withi 
its borders and indeed will expect them to be 
there, even though it can never admit this and 
must always be officially outraged when the 
agents are discovered. But in a world where air- 
craft are the recognized carriers of sudden, 
massive death, no nation can tolerate the aircraft 
of a potential enemy flying over its territory. Still 
less can it tolerate the announcement that a po- 
tential enemy intends to fly aircraft over its terri- 
tory. A government which did tolerate such things 
would quickly be no government at all. 

In the U-2 case the American government has 
violated both of these canons. It has, in the first 
place, used aircraft as an agent of espionage and 
then, more irresponsibly still, has both acknow]- 
edged this use before the nations and suggested 
that it may continue the practice. Our government 
has thus given the Soviet government one of its 
greatest propaganda victories in history. It has 
also given Mr. Khrushchev one of his few occa- 
sions for genuine outraged concern. From all this 
the major victim must be the United States itself. 
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In the March 19 issue of America, Father John Courtney Murray, S.J., pro- 
fessor of dogmatic theology at Woodstock College and editor of the quarterly 
Studies, published a critique of what he called the current “am- 
_ biguist’ approach to problems of ethics and foreign policy. He followed this 

in America’s March 26 issue with a statement of his own position. Because of 

_ their special relevance to its own concerns, Worldview, with the permission of 
America, has here adapted Father Murray's two articles for publication as one 

_ éssay. A section of comments on “Morality and Foreign Policy” will appear in 


During the decade of the Tentative ‘Fifties the 
course of events has thrust a number of basic issues 
into the forum of public argument. One of them 
goes under the rubric, “morality and public policy.” 
Chiefly in question is foreign policy. 

My introduction to the state of the problem took 
place at the outset of the decade in a conversation 
with a distinguished journalist who is now dead. In 
public affairs he was immensely knowledgeable; he 
was also greatly puzzled over the new issue that 
was being raised. His first question revealed the 
source of his puzzlement. What, he asked, has the 
Sermon on the Mount got to do with foreign pol- 
icy? I was not a little taken aback by this statement 
on the issue. What, I asked, makes you think that 
morality is identical with the Sermon on the Mount? 
Innocently and earnestly he replied: “Isn't it?” And 
that in effect was the end of the conversation. We 
floundered a while in the shallows and miseries of 
mutual misunderstanding, and then changed the 
subject to the tactics of the war going on in Korea. 


The Old Morality Passes 


I have only a fragmentary acquaintance with the 
growing body of literature on morality and foreign 
policy; the subject is outside my field. But listening, 
as it were, on the edges of the public argument, I 
have come to the conclusion that my journalist friend 
property introduced me to the fundamental prob- 
em. It does not lie in the concept of policy, or even 
in the concreteness of actual policies, though these 
matters are complex enough. It lies in the concept 
of morality itself: Rarely the argument get to 
concrete issues of policy. And even when it does, 
the talk quickly turns back to the root of confusion 
~the question: what is morality? 


The reasons for this fact lie in the history of moral 
theory in America. But that story is long, not to be 
told here (I don’t think it ever has been fully told). 
An important event, of relatively recent occurrence, 
has been the recognition of the shortcomings and 
falsities of an older American morality that domi- 
nated the 19th century and still held sway into the 
20th. 

Its style was voluntarist; it sought the constitution 
of the moral order in the will of God. The good is 
good because God commands it; the evil is evil be- 
cause God forbids it. The notion that certain acts 
are intrinsically evil or good, and therefore forbid- 
den or commanded by God, was rejected. Rejected 
too was the older intellectualist tradition of ethics 
and its equation of morality with right reason. Rea- 
son is the dupe of interest and passion. And how 
is one to know, or dare to say, whose reason is right? 
In the search for moral principles and solutions 
reason can have no place. 

In its sources the older morality was scriptural in 
a fundamentalist sense. In order to find the will of 
God for man it went directly to the Bible. There 
alone the divine precepts and prohibitions are stated. 
They are stated in so many words, and the words 
are to be taken at their immediate face value with- 
out further exegetical ado. When, for instance, the 
Gospel tells the Christian not to resist evil but to 
turn the other cheek, the precept is clear and abso- 
lute. The true Christian abdicates the use of force 
even in the face of injury. 

In its mood the old morality was subjectivist. 
Technically it would be called a “morality of inten- 
tion.” It set primary and controlling value on a sin- 
cerity of interior motive; what matters is not what 
you do but why you do it. And it was strong on 
the point that an act is moral only when its motive 
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is altruistic—concretely, when the motive is love. If 
any element of self-interest creeps in, the act is 
corrupt and sinful. 

Finally, in its whole spirit the old morality was 
individualistic. Not only did it reject the idea of a 
moral authority external to the individual consci- 
ence. It also set its single focus on the individual 
existence and on the moral problems that arise in 
interpersonal relationships. As for society, it believed 
in a direct transference of personal values into so- 
cial life; in principle it would tolerate nothing less 
than Christian perfection as a social standard. Its 
highest assertion was there would be no moral prob- 
lems in society, if only all men loved the neighbor. 

Within the last generation this older morality has 
come under severe criticism, in itself and its later 
historical alliance with certain trends in secular lib- 
eral thought. The attack has centered on its sim- 
plism. The discovery was made that this morality 
of facile absolutes was ill-suited to cope with the 
growing complexity of an industrial society, domes- 
tically and in its foreign relations. 

It did not go beyond the false notion that society 
is simply the sum of the individuals living in it, and 
that public morality is no more than the sum of pri- 
vate moralities. It did not understand the special 
moral problems raised by the institutionalization of 
human action. It did not grasp the nature of pol- 
itics, the due autonomy of the political, the limiting 
factors of political action, or the standing of suc- 
cess as a political value. It had no sense of the dif- 
ferential character of morality and legality, no the- 
ory of jurisprudence, no idea of the distinction be- 
tween private sin and public crime (witness the 
laws that it has left on the statute books—notably 
the Connecticut birth control statute). 

In consequence of all these shortcomings, the old- 
er morality possessed no resources for discriminating 
moral judgment. It tended to thrust its simple yeas 
and nays upon political, social and economic reality 
without any careful prior analysis of the realities in 
question. It disregarded the duly autonomous char- 
acter of their lines and life. It distorted the mean- 
ing of Plato’s famous dictum and understood it to 
say that society is the individual (not “man”) writ 
large. In a word, what the older morality failed to 
understand was the nature of man himself. 


Ethic for a New World 


The critique of the older American morality seems 
to have been not only just but also successful. The 
older morality, though still around, is no longer dom- 
inant. This is good. It is perhaps particularly good 
that the older morality is still around. Doubtless it 
is useless against the demons that inhabit the or- 
ganized structures of society and exert their sway 
over history from these seats of institutionalized 


power. On the other hand, it had a certain virtue 
of exorcism against the demons that dwell in the 
life of the individual. And it is always good that at 
least some demons are cast out from: among us even 
though their departure still leaves us in combat with 
the “rulers of this world of darkness,” whose do- 
minion will endure until the Day of the Lord. 

The avowed purpose of the newer American mor- 
ality is to reckon with the full complexity of man’s 
nature and of human affairs. Hence against the ab- 
solutism of the old morality, in which the contin- 
gent facts got lost under insistence on the absolute 
precept, the new morality moves towards a situa- 
tionalism, in which the absoluteness of principle 
tends to get lost amid the contingencies of fact. 
Against the abstract fundamentalist literalism of the 
old morality the new system is consciously pragma- 
tist; not the wording of the precept but a calculus 
of the consequences of the act is the decisive moral 
norm. Whereas the old morality saw things as so 
simple that moral judgment was always easy, the 
new morality sees things as so complicated that 
moral judgment becomes practically impossible. The 
final category of moral judgment is not “right” or 
“wrong’—but “ambiguous.” 

Finally, against the self-righteous tendency of the 
old morality, the new theory teaches that to act is 
to sin, to accept responsibility is to incur guilt, to 
live at all is to stand under the judgment of God, 
which is uniformly adverse, since every act of moral 
judgment is vitiated by some hidden fallacy, and 
every use of human freedom is inevitably an exer- 
cise in pride. 

The current argument about morality and foreign 
policy goes on within the climate of moral opinion 
created at once by the older American morality, and 
by the newer morality, and by the conflict between 
them—a conflict which does not rule out certain sim- 
ilarities, notably their common rejection of the whole 
style and structure of natural-law morality. Three 
basic problems, each related to the others, furnish 
the focus of concern. 


Three Related Problems 


The first is the gulf between individual and col- 
lective morality. Since the day of Roger Williams 
and his separation of the “garden” (the Christian 
community) and the “wilderness” (society or “the 
world”), prevalent American moral theory has never 
found a way to bridge the chasm between the or- 
der of private life and the order of law, public pol- 
icy and institutional action, especially when the 
question concerns the nation-state. The private life 
is governed by the will of God as stated in the Scrip- 
tures; it is to bear the stamp of the Christian values 
canonized by the Scriptures—patience, gentleness, 
sacrifice, forbearance, trust, compassion, humility, 
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forgiveness of injuries and, supremely and inclusive- 
ly, love. 

On the other hand, it is the plainest of historical 
facts that the public life of the nation-state is not 
governed by these values. Hardly less plain is the 
fact that it cannot be. What, asked my journalist 
friend quite sensibly, has the Sermon on the Mount 
got to do with foreign policy? Pacifism, for instance, 
may be a dictate of the individual conscience, but 
it cannot be a public policy. What then is the will 
of God for the nation-state? How and where is it 
to be discovered? There is no charter of political 
morality in the Scriptures. Must one, therefore, ad- 
mit that all politics is simply Realpolitik—the selfish 
pursuit of national interest in a nicely calculated 
play of power to which ethical norms are irrelevant? 

The other two questions are consequent. First, is 
it not the historical fact that the nation-state ac- 
knowledges only one imperative, the dictate of na- 
tional interest? And is not the fact itself also norma- 
tive? Is it not right that the nation should so 
act? Would it not be wrong for the nation to act 
apart from the national interest, short of it, or be- 
yond it? But if you hold this, do you not come into 
open conflict with the basic tenet of both the older 
and the new American morality, which is that self- 
concern is the primal sin? that the pursuit of self- 
interest is the pursuit of evil? that the whole func- 
tion of Christian morality is to call self-interest into 
question, deny it all theoretical justification, and 
condemn it in practice? This is the moral theory. 
Strictly applied, it must assert that the nation is 
sinful and guilty in all its actions, since they are 
never free of the taint of interest. 

Faithfully held, this theory requires that the na- 
tion should be called upon to transcend self-inter- 
est, resist its dictates, and act beyond them in a 
spirit of disinterested altruism. Or, since this moral 
call would have the ring of nonsense in the field 
of politics, and since morality is not supposed to 
sound like nonsense, one could choose not to hold 
and apply the theory strictly. One could fall back 
on the position that self-interest is a legitimate mo- 
tive for the individual. Then the question is, in the 
name of what theory do you make this distinction? 
Is this to bridge the gulf between private and col- 
lective morality, or simply to fall headlong into it? 

The final issue is perhaps the most basic. It cer- 
tainly is the most inclusive, since it spans all the 
prominent issues of the day—armaments, the politics 
of the Cold War, the economics and politics of the 
revolution of rising expectations. It is the issue of 
power. As far as the sheer fact goes, most Ameri- 
cans seem to have finally awakened to the central 
relationship between foreign policy and force. But 
the awakening was to a state of moral bafflement 
and anxiety, insofar as it took place in the climate 
of moral opinion described above. 
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In the climate of this moral opinion a cold breath 
of evil more than faintly emanates from the very 
words “power” and “force.” It seems to have been 
part of the American dream that this nation could 
go through history with clean hands by the simple 
Kantian expedient described in Peguy’s genial 
phrase: “Kantianism has clean hands, because it has 
no hands.” Concretely, a nation’s “hands,” where- 
with it shapes the stuff of history, are its instruments 
of power—military, economic and diplomatic power, 
together with the power of sheer presence and pres- 
tige. We have never wanted to have such hands, 
much less to get them dirty by handling any his- 
tory save our own. Our historic declaration was that 
power-struggles were for the “barbarous” nations of 
Europe, not for us. Now we have become suddenly 
conscious of our hands—that they are sinewy be- 
yond comparison; that they are sunk in the affairs 
of the world; that they are getting dirty beyond the 
wrists. 

At least we feel them to be dirty, and the feeling 
is one of guilt. The United States today is an im- 
perialism, like it or not. And we like it so little that 
we are even unwilling to admit the fact. The cause 
of our anxiety is not that there has been little in 
our past political experience to teach us wisely to 
wield the instrument of empire, which is power. It 
is rather that there is nothing in current American 
moral theories to teach us the moral quality of pow- 
er itself. The prevalent teaching is simply that pow- 
er is evil. The teaching, in fact, is that the evil in 
human nature is precisely a will to power. The will 
is activated as the hand closes on the thing; at that 
moment innocence is lost, never to be regained. To 
be human is bad enough; but to be powerful is to 
be corrupt, with a corruption that increases with 
each increment of power. 

In what moral terms, therefore, is America to jus- 
tify itself in its possession of power? And in what 
terms is America to justify itself to the world for 
its uses of its power? Can these hands be cleansed? 
Or must the scriptural phrase be inverted to read: 
Iet him who is unjustified become still more un- 
just? The national straits are even more narrowed 
when one considers that the teaching says one fur- 
ther devastating thing. It says that to refuse to use 
power is to be “irresponsible,” and therefore to be 


more guilty yet. 
One Thing Comes Clear 


These seem to be the basic issues involved in the 
current controversy about morality and foreign pol- 
icy. I have found myself in a fog as I have listened 
intermittently, while cynics dispute with moralists, 
and political realists dispute with ethical idealists, 
and fundamentalists dispute with “ambiguists” (I 
apologize for the barbarism, but I must have a de- 
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scriptive term for this school of thought, whose fa- 
vorite word is “ambuiguity”). 

Only one thing is clear. The real issue does not 
concern the moral quality of this or that element 
of American foreign policy. The real issue concerns 
the nature of morality itself, the determinants of 
moral action (whether individual or collective), the 
structure of the moral act, and the general style of 
moral argument. One cannot argue moral issues un- 
til they are stated; but what are the terms of state- 
ment of the moral issues involved in foreign policy? 
One cannot come to practical solutions until one has 
first formulated the relevant principles and also an- 
alyzed the factual situation in which the principled 
solution is to be practiced; but by what methods do 
you arrive at your principles and establish their rel- 
evance, and what is your analysis of the factual situ- 
ation? As these issues are touched, or as they are 
avoided, the whole argument flies off in all direc- 
tions. 

The proper bafflers are the ambiguists. Their flashes 
of insight are frequent enough; but in the end the 
fog closes down. They are great ones for the facts, 
against the fundamentalists, and great ones for “con- 
science,” against the cynics. They insist on the val- 
ues of pragmatism against the absolutists; but they 
resent the suggestion that they push pragmatism to 
the point of a relativism of moral values. My main 
difficulty, however, is that I never know what, in 
their argument, is fact and what is moral category 
(surely there is a difference), or where the process 
of history ends and the moral order begins (surely 
there must be such a point). 

When they undertake to describe the historical- 
political situation for which policy is to be framed, 
one has the same feeling that comes on seeing a 
play by Sartre. No human characters are on the 
stage, only Sartre’s philosophical categories. So, in 
the ambiguist descriptions, the factual situation al- 
ways appears as a “predicament,” full of “ironies,” 
sown with “dilemmas,” to be stated only in “para- 
dox,” and to be dealt with only at one’s “hazard,” 
because in the situation “creative and destructive 
possibilities” are inextricably mixed, and therefore 
policy and action of whatever kind can only be 
“morally ambiguous.” 


Morality Based on a Parti Pris 


But this is to filter the facts through categories. 
So far as one can see by an independent look “out 
there,” the dilemmas and ironies and paradoxes are, 
like the beauty of the beloved, in the eye of the 
ambiguist beholder. They represent a doctrinaire 
construction of the facts in terms of an antecedent 
moral theory. And every set of facts is constructed 
in such a way as to make the moral verdict “am- 
biguous” a foregone conclusion. 


The ambiguist rightly puts emphasis on the com- 
plexity of the situations with which foreign policy 
has to deal; no one could exaggerate the complexity 
hidden under the phrase, “the Cold War.” But does 
the fact of complexity justify the vocabulary of de- 
scription or the monotonous moral verdict? It is as 
if a surgeon in the midst of a gastroenterostomy 
were to say that the highly complex situation in 
front of him is so full of paradox (“The patient is 
at once receiving blood and losing it”), and irony 
(“Half a stomach will be better than a whole one”) 
and dilemmas (“Not too much, not too little, anes- 
thesia”) that all surgical solutions are necessarily 
ambiguous. Complicated situations, surgical or mor- 
al, are merely complicated. It is for the statesman, 
as for the surgeon, to master the complications and 
minister as best he can to the health of the body, 
politic or physical. The work may be done deftly 
or clumsily, intelligently or stupidly, with variant 
degrees of success or failure; but why call it in ei- 
ther case “ambiguous”? The philosophers of moral 
ambiguity will, of course, say that the ambiguity, 
properly speaking, is not in the political situation 
but in political man, who carries into politics the 
paradox, irony and ambiguous amalgam of virtue 
and corruption that reside in his own nature (or in 
the human “self,” as the ambiguists prefer to say, 
since they have a peculiar meaning all their own 
for the word “nature”). There you have it. 

In point of sheer method there is no reason why 
the ambiguist should not make use of a conceptual 
scheme to guide his analysis of political fact, and 
to furnish the terms of his statement of moral issues, 
and to determine the style of his argument in favor 
of his solutions. Every moralist does this. Every mor- 
alist has his concept of the moral order. All practi- 
cal moral inquiry has theoretical presuppositions. 
Each moral theory has its own categories of state- 
ment and its own style of argument. And in the end 
every structure of moral doctrine and decision rests 
on a concept of the nature of man. 

To this concept of man’s nature the critical argu- 
ment comes back. The ambiguist indicts the funda- 
mentalist and the secular liberal for their one-di- 
mensional views of man. But he does not recognize 
that the same indictment recoils on his own head. 
He easily disposes of all the utopianisms, both “hard” 
and “soft,” that result from the one-dimensional fun- 
damentalist and secular liberal views. He then spins 
an enormously complex analysis of the “real” nature 
of man in personal and political life. And at the end 
of it (this is the real paradox) he has again com- 
pressed the moral life of man into one dimension. 
Inescapably, beyond all help of divine grace—and 
even further beyond all help from human reason 
and freedom—the life of man, personally and po- 
litically, is lived in the single moral dimension of 
ambiguity. He who relishes irony should relish this 
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—that the whole complicated argument against sim- 
plistic theories should result in the creation of a 
theory that is itself simplistic; that the smashing 
attack on the bright and brittle illusion of utopian- 
ism should win its victory under the banner of an 
opposite illusion that is marshy and murky but no 
less an illusion. 

I have outlined the argument about morality and 
foreign policy in a way to suggest that it is an in- 
tramural argument within the Protestant community. 
So it is. The question I have asked myself is, wheth- 
er and on what terms it might be possible for me 
to enter the argument. 


Pseudo-problems 


My own terms of moral definition, argument and 
judgment are, of course, those of the tradition of 
reason in moral affairs—the ancient tradition that 
has been sustained and developed in the Catholic 
Church. Consequently, listening to the public argu- 
ment on morality and foreign policy, I have found 
it difficult to discover just what all the shooting is 
about. Three major issues have come to the fore. 
The trouble is that all three seem to me factitious. 
From where I sit, so to speak, in the moral universe, 
they are all pseudo-problems. Were I to enter the 
argument, this is the first point I should have to 
make. 

The Protestant moralist is disturbed by the gulf 
between the morality of individual and collective 
man. He is forever trying somehow to close the gap. 
Forever he fails, not only in doing this but even in 
seeing how it could possibly be done. Thus he is 
driven back upon the simplist category of “ambi- 
guity.” Or he sadly admits an unresolvable dichoto- 
my between moral man and immoral society. 

I am obliged to say that the whole practical prob- 
lem is falsely conceived in consequence of a defec- 
tive theory. No such pseudo-problem arises within 
the tradition of reason—or, if you will, in the ethic 
of natural law. Society and the state are understood 
to be natural institutions with their own relatively 
autonomous ends or purposes, which are prede- 
signed in broad outline in the social and political 
nature of man, as understood in its concrete com- 
pleteness through reflection and historical experi- 
ence. These purposes are public, not private. They 
are therefore strictly limited. They do not transcend 
the temporal and terrestrial order, within which the 
political and social life of man is confined; and even 
within this order they are not coextensive with the 
ends of the human person as such. The obligatory 
public purposes of society and the state impose on 
these institutions a special set of obligations which, 
again by nature, are not coextensive with the wider 
and higher range of obligations that rest upon the 
human person (not to speak of the Christian). In a 


word, the imperatives of political and social moral- 
ity derive from the inherent order of political and 
social reality itself, as the architectonic moral rea- 
son conceives this necessary order in the light of 
the fivefold structure of obligatory political ends— 
justice, freedom, security, the general welfare, and 
civil unity or peace (so the Preamble to the Ameri- 
can Constitution states these ends). 

It follows, then, that the morality proper to the 
life and action of society and the state is not univoc- 
ally the morality of personal life, or even of famil- 
ial life. Therefore the effort to bring the organized 
action of politics and the practical art of statecraft 
directly under the control of the Christian values 
that govern personal and familial life is inherently 
fallacious. It makes wreckage not only of public pol- 
icy but also of morality itself. 

Again, the Protestant moralist is deeply troubled 
by the fact that nations and states have the incor- 
rigible habit of acting in their own self-interest, and 
thus violating the fundamental canon of morality 
which sees in self-concern the basic sin. Here again 
is a pseudo-problem. I am, of course, much troubled 
by the question of the national interest, but chiefly 
lest it be falsely identified in the concrete, thus giv- 
ing rise to politically stupid policies. But since I do 
not subscribe to a Kantian “morality of intention,” 
I am not at all troubled by the centrality of self- 
interest as the motive of national action. From the 
point of view of political morality, as determined 
by the purposes inherent in the state, this motive 
is both legitimate and necessary. 

There is, however, one reservation. I do not want 
self-interest interpreted in the sense of the classic 
theory of raison d'état, which was linked to the mod- 
ern concept of the absolute sovereignty of the na- 
tion-state. This latter concept imparted to the no- 
tion of national self-interest an absoluteness that 
was always as illegitimate as it is presently outworn. 
The tradition of reason requires, with particular 
stringency today, that national interest, remaining 
always valid and omnipresent as a motive, be given 
only a relative and proximate status as an end of 
national action. Political action stands always under 
the imperative to realize, at least in some minimal 
human measure, the fivefold structure of obligatory 
political ends. Political action by the nation-state 
projected in the form of foreign policy today stands 
with historical clarity (as it always stood with theo- 
retical clarity in the tradition of reason) under the 
imperative to realize this structure of political ends 
in the international community, within the limits— 
narrow but real—of the possible. Today, in fact as 
in theory, the national interest must be related to 
this international realization, which stands higher 
and more ultimate in political value than itself 

No false theoretical dichotomy may be thrust in 
here. The national interest, rightly understood, is 
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successfully achieved only at the interior, as it were, 
of the growing international order to which the pur- 
suit of national interest can and must contribute. 
There is, of course, the practical problem of defining 
the concrete policies that will be successful at once 
in the national interest and in the higher interest of 
international order. The casuistry is endlessly diffi- 
cult. In any case, one ought to spare oneself unnec- 
essary theoretical agonies, whose roots are often in 
sentimentalism; as, for instance, the effort to justify 
foreign aid in terms of pure disinterested Christian 
charity. To erect some sort of inevitable opposition 
between the pursuit of national interest and the true 
imperatives of political morality is to create a pseu- 
do-problem. 


Power and Politics 


The third source of Protestant moral anxiety is 
the problem of power. The practical problem, as put 
to policy, is enormously complicated in the nuclear 
age, in the midst of a profound historical crisis of 
civilization, and over against an ideology of force 
that is also a spreading political imperialism. This, 
however, is surely no reason for distorting the prob- 
lem by thrusting into it a set of theoretically false 
dilemmas—by saying, for instance, that to use power 
is prideful and therefore bad, and not to use it is ir- 
responsible and therefore worse. The tradition of 
reason declines all such reckless simplism. It rejects 
the cynical dictum of Lenin that “the state is a 
club.” On the other hand, it does not attempt to 
fashion the state in the image of an Eastern-seaboard 
“liberal” who at once abhors power and adores it 
(since by him, emergent from the matrix of Ameri- 
can Protestant culture, power is unconsciously re- 
garded as satanic). The traditional ethic starts with 
the assumption that, as there is no law without force 
to vindicate it, so there is no politics without power 
to promote it. All politics is power politics—up to 
a point. 

The point is set by multiple criteria. To be dras- 
tically brief, the essential criterion is the distinction 
between force and violence. Force is the measure 
of power necessary and sufficient to uphold the valid 
purposes both of law and of politics. What exceeds 
this measure is violence, which destroys the order 
of both of law and of politics. The distinction is 
teleological, in the customary style of the tradition 
of reason. As an instrument, force is morally neutral 
in itself. The standard of its use is aptitude or in- 
eptitude for the achievement of the obligatory pub- 
lic purposes. Here again the casuistry is endlessly 
difficult, especially when the moralist’s refusal to 
sanction too much force clashes with the soldier's 
classic reluctance to use too little force. In any case, 
the theory is clear enough. The same criterion which 
governs the state in its use of coercive law for the 


public purposes also governs the state in its use of 
force, again for the public purposes. The function 
of law, said the Jurist, is to be useful to the com- 
munity; this too is the function of force. 

The community, as the Jurist knew, is neither a 
choir of angels nor a pack of wolves. It is simply 
the human community which, in proportion as it is 
civilized, strives to maintain itself in some small 
margin of safe distance from the chaos of barbarism. 
For this effort the only resources directly available 
to the community are those which first rescued it 
from barbarism, namely, the resources of reason, 
made operative chiefly through the processes of rea- 
sonable law, prudent public policies, and a discrim- 
inatingly apt use of force. 

(Note here that Christianity profoundly altered 
the structure of politics by introducing the revolu- 
tionary idea of the two communities, two orders of 
law and two authorities; but it did not change the 
nature of politics, law and government, which still 
remain rational processes; to the quality of these 
processes Christian faith and grace contribute only 
indirectly, by their inner effect upon man himself, 
which is in part the correction and clarification of 
the processes of reason.) 

The necessary defense against barbarism is, there- 
fore, an apparatus of state that embodies both rea- 
son and force in a measure that is at least decently 
conformable with what man has learned, by rational 
reflection and historical experience, to be necessary 
and useful to sustain his striving towards the life 
of civility. The historical success of the civilized com- 
munity in this continuing effort of the forces of rea- 
son to hold at bay the counterforces of barbarism is 
no more than marginal. The traditional ethic, which 
asserts the doctrine of the rule of reason in public 
affairs, does not expect that man’s historical success 
in installing reason in its rightful rule will be much 
more than marginal. But the margin makes the dif- 
ference. 

All this is the sort of thing that the theorist of 
natural law would have first to say were he to enter 
on the ground floor, so to speak, of the controversy 
about morality and public policy. He could not pos- 
sibly argue concrete problems of policy in the moral 
terms of the ambiguist. Insofar as these terms are in- 
telligible to him at all, they seem to him question- 
able in themselves and creative of pseudo-problems 
in the field of policy. In turn, the Protestant moral- 
ist, whatever his school, cannot possibly argue ques- 
tions of policy in the moral terms of the tradition 
of reason. The tradition is alien to him at every point 
—in its intellectualism, its theological emphasis, its 
insistence on the analogical character of the struc- 
tures of life (personal, familial, political, social), its 
assignment of primacy to the objective end of the 
act over the subjective intention of the agent, and 
its casuistical niceties. At best, the whole theory is 
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unintelligible; at worst it is an idolatry of reason 
and an evacuation of the Gospel. 

It has also become customary to point out that, 
whatever the merits of the tradition, it is dead, in 
the sense of Nietzsche’s dictum, “God is dead.” So 
I was told recently. It happened that I wrote a lit- 
tle piece on the traditional moral doctrine on the 
limitations of warfare, ag fashioned by the tradition 
of reason [Worldview, Dec. 1958]. A friendly critic, 
Prof. Julian Hartt of the Yale Divinity School, had 
this to say: “Father Murray has not, I believe, clear- 
ly enough come to terms with the question behind 
every serious consideration of limited war as a moral 
option, i.e., where are the ethical principles to fix 
the appropriate limits? Where, not what: can we 
make out the lineaments of the community which 
is the living repository (as it were) of the ethical 
principles relevant and efficacious to the moral de- 
terminations of the limits of warfare?” [Worldview, 
April 1959]. This is a fair question. 

After a look around the national lot, Professor 


Hartt comes to the conclusion that the American — 


community does not qualify; it is not the living 
repository of what the tradition of reason has said 
on warfare. I am compelled regretfully to agree that 
he is right. Such is the fact. I would further say 
that the American community, especially in its 
“clerks,” who are the custodians of the public phi- 
losophy, is not the repository of the tradition of rea- 
son on any moral issue you would like to name. This 
ancient tradition—like fs Eternal Reason of God, to 
which it makes its initial and final appeal—is dead. 
(It lives, if you will, within the Catholic community; 
but this community fails to bring it into vital rela- 
tion with the problems of foreign policy; there 
seems, in fact, to be some reason for saying that the 
Catholic community is not much interested in for- 
eign affairs, beyond its contribution in sustaining 
the domestic mood of anti-Communism. ) 

But if it be the fact that the tradition of natural 
law, once vigorous in America, is now dead, a se- 
rious question arises. What then is the moral doc- 
trine on which America bases its national action, 


especially its foreign policy? 
“Don’t Shoot First” 


One could put the question in the first instance 
to the Government. It is clear that the Department 
of Defense and its allied agencies find sufficient mor- 
al warrant for their policies in their loyalty to the 
good old Western-story maxim: “Don’t shoot first.” 
With the moral issue thus summarily disposed of, 
they set policy under the primatial control of that 
powerful dyarchy, technology and the budget, which 
conspire to accumulate weapons that, from the mor- 
al point of view, are unshootable, no matter who 
shoots first. Those who are disquieted by this situa- 
tion—which is not ambiguous but simply wrong—are 
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invited to find comfort in the emanations of crypto- 
pacifism from the White House, which seems to hold 
that we shall never shoot at all. The moral argu- 
ment for this unambiguous position, whose simplism 
rivals that of the ambiguists, is never made clear. 
The inquiry into the moral bases of policy would 
likely produce other weird and wonderful answers, 
if elsewhere pursued—within the Department of 
State, for instance, with regard to disarmament, for- 
eign aid and diplomatic démarches among the un- 
committed or emergent nations. 

In any case, the question is perhaps more appro- 
priately put to the American community at large. 
The theory of American government seems to be 
that public policies borrow, as it were, their moral- 
ity from the conscience of the people. Right policies, 
as well as due powers, derive from the consent of 
the governed. Therefore, on what structured con- 
cept of the moral order does the American people 
undertake to fulfill its traditional public moral right 
and duty, which is to judge, direct, correct, and 
then consent to, the courses of foreign policy? 

There is a sentimental subjectivist scriptural fun- 
damentalism. But this theory by definition has noth- 
ing to say about foreign policy; it is at best a theory 
of interpersonal relationships and therefore irrele- 
vant to international relations, which are not inter- 
personal. There is also moral ambiguism. But this, 
in the final analysis, is not properly a moral theory. 
It is perhaps a technique of historical analysis, high- 
ly doctrinaire in style; but it is not an ethical phi- 
losophy. It is an interesting paradoxical structure 
of rhetorical categories; but it is not a normative 
doctrine that could base discriminating moral 
judgments. All norms vanish amid the multiplying 
paradoxes; and all discrimination is swallowed up 
in the cavernous interior of the constantly recur- 
rent verdict: “This action is morally ambiguous.” 

The school of ambiguist thought has done some 
useful negative service by its corrosive critique of 
older types of moral simplism and political utopian- 
ism. But it has no positive constructive power to 
fashion purposeful public policies in an age of crisis. 
It can throw rocks after the event, but it can lay 
no cornerstones. It points out all the moral hazards, 
and takes none. The self-contradiction inherent in 
sin is indeed a massive fact of the human condi- 
tion; but not for this reason, or any other, does am- 
biguity become a virtue in moral judgment. Am- 
biguism can judge no policies save those that his- 
tory has already judged. It can direct no policies 
because it can specify no ends toward which policy 
should be directed. And it can correct no policies 
since all policies deserve by definition the same 
qualification, “ambiguous,” and what use is it to 
correct one ambiguous course by substituting an- 
other? We can discard ambiguism as the moral prem- 
ise of public policy. 
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What is there left? There is, of course, the pseudo- 
morality of secular liberalism, especially of the aca- 
demic variety. Its basic premise is a curious version 
of the Socratic paradox, that knowledge is virtue; 
it asserts that, if only we really could get to under- 
stand everybody, our foreign policy would inevitably 
be good. The trouble is that the past failures of the 
political intelligence of secular liberalism, and its 
demonstrated capacities for misunderstanding, have 
already pretty much discredited it. 

Finally, there is the ubiquitous pragmatist, whose 
concern is only with what will work. But he too 
wins no confidence, since most of us have already 
learned from the pragmatist source of truth, which 
is history, that whatever is not true will fail to work. 
We want to know the political truth that will base 
workable policies. 

It would seem, therefore, that the moral footing 
has been eroded from beneath the political principle 
of consent, which has now come to designate noth- 
ing more than the technique of majority opinion as 
the guide of public action—a technique as apt to 
produce fatuity in policy and tyranny of rule as to 
produce wisdom and justice. It was not always so. 
In the constitutional theory of the West the prin- 


Sidney Hook and Bertrand Russell have reopened 
their debate on the basic issues of peace and free- 
dom in the Cold War. In the April 11 issue of The 
New Leader, Dr. Hook returns to the theme of dis- 
armament and attacks recent statements made by 
Russell which seemed to imply not only that “we 
must be prepared to sacrifice freedom if that is the 
price of peace,” but that the differences between 
East and West on the matter of an inspection sys- 
tem are not such as to put the West wholly in the 
right and the East wholly in the wrong. 

“Is it necessary,” asks Dr. Hook, “to remind Ber- 
trand Russell of what he once knew so very well? 
If the West signs an agreement to cease testing or 
to destroy nuclear weapons, the Soviet Union can 
rely upon the provisions being fulfilled. The con- 
verse, alas, is not equally true . . . If for any reason 
Great Britain and the United States were tempted 
to violate their agreement on nuclear disarmament, 
the slightest infraction would be broadcast to the 
entire world by a press, a radio, a television sys- 
tem which the government does not control . . . 
Where is the free public opinion which can make 
it possible for one of [the USSR’s] citizens who de- 
tects a violation to expose it to the world?” 

It is exactly this contention, which he terms 
“Western self-righteousness,” that Lord Russell crit- 


ciple of consent found its moral basis in the belief, 
which was presumed sufficiently to be the fact, that 
the people are the living repository of a moral tra- 
dition, possessed at least as a heritage of wisdom, 
that enables them to know what is reasonable in 
the action of the state—its laws, its public policies, 
its uses of force. The people consent because it is 
reasonable to consent to what, with some evidence, 
appears as reasonable. Today no such moral tradi- 
tion lives among the American people—certainly not, 
as Professor Hartt suggests, the tradition of reason, 
which is known as the ethic of natural law. Those 
who seek the ironies of history should find one here, 
in the fact that the ethic which launched Western 
constitutionalism and endured long enough as a pop- 
ular heritage to give essential form to the American 
system of government has now ceased to sustain the 
structure and direct the action of this constitutional 
commonwealth. 

The situation is not such as to gladden the heart. 
But at least one knows the right question in the pres- 
ent matter. It is not how foreign policy is to be 
guided by the norms of morality. It is, rather, what 
is the morality by whose norms foreign policy is to 
be guided? 


icizes in his turn (The New Leader, May 9): “One 
of the things which I find most regrettable in Hook 
and the controversialists of the Kremlin is the as- 
sumption that one’s own side is wholly virtuous and 
the other side wholly base . . . Western Europe, 
which according to the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization is to be defended by the U.S. if neces- 
sary, has lately learned, with understandable dis- 
may, that there is considerable doubt as to whether 
the U.S. would, in fact, fulfill its treaty obligations.” 
As to the matter of freedom, “I hope that Hook 
will note that I have not said either that the Com- 
munists are more trustworthy or have more freedom 
than the West, or even that they are as trustworthy 
or have as much freedom as the West. Nor have I 
said that the West has less freedom than it had. I 
say only that it has less freedom that it boasts and 
that it is not as impeccably trustworthy as it some- 
times thinks it is. I believe, however, that the Com- 
munists have much more freedom than they had a 
few years ago... The calm assumption that of 
course the other side would cheat, but of course 
our side would not, is made by both sides. But to 
hear some champions of the West speaking, one 
would never guess that the other side can be equal- 

ly sincere in its suspicions.” 
PAMPHILUS 
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Stalin to Khrushchev: Less Mystery But More Enigma 


Khrushchev’s Russia by Edward 
Crankshaw. Penguin. 175 pp. 85 
cents. 
The Red Executive by David 
Granick. Doubleday. 334 pp. 
$4.50. 


by Francis B. Randall 


Modern Russian history used to 
begin in 1917; now it seems to 
start in 1953 with the death of 
Stalin. Russia, in Stalin’s last mad 
years, was a horrible country to 
live in, but a relatively simple 
one to comprehend. Outside the 
Communist world, even in a dic- 
tatorship, public and private pol- 
icy is the result of the pressures 
thousands of groups with spe- 
cial and conflicting interests. But 
in Stalin’s Russia, to an astonish- 
ing degree, there was only one 
dictator ruling through one party, 
while everyone else in the coun- 
try—and in the Communist Party 
—affected policy only by slowing 
work when the police weren't 
looking, and by collapsing and 
dying. In Stalin’s Russia, there 
were many secrets, but few enig- 
mas. 
Such a near-slave camp soci 
does not exist today outside of 
China and its satellites. Russia 
has changed—but how much? Is 
it of overriding importance that 
Khrushchev, like Stalin, exercises 
one-man control in Russia through 
a disciplined party in order to 
build the economy rapidly and 
extend Communist influence 
abroad? Or is it of more signifi- 
cance that Khrushchev does not, 
as Stalin did, use his power to 
keep millions in slave camps, stir 
up wars abroad, and abolish all 
serious cultural life? 

This is the essential question 
for analysts of Russia in the West 
today, and the lack of agreement 
on it often makes Russia seem 
like a more complicated and enig- 
Mr. Randall teaches Russian his- 
tory at Columbia University. 
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matic country than it used to be. 
One cannot resolve the question, 
for there is no scale of quantifi- 
able units of change-in-Russia 
which all can agree to measure. 
We are left with the paradox that 
while Khrushchev can kill any 
man in Russia just by placing a 
phone call, more people have in 
fact had their eyes gouged out 
in Cuba these last five years than 
in Russia. 

One cannot resolve the ques- 

tion, but one can lean to one side. 
Messrs. Crankshaw and Granick, 
in the books under discussion, 
emphasize the changes since Sta- 
lin, and are even relatively happy 
about the situation in Russia to- 
day. 
Edward Crankshaw is the Rus- 
sian analyst for the London Ob- 
server. His book, he proclaims 
somewhat bumptiously, deals not 
with Russian foreign policy which 
obsesses Western readers, but 
with domestic developments 
which they ignore. Most Pen- 
guin/Pelican books assume a 
more highly literate audience 
than that. He sketches the hor- 
rors of Russia at Stalin’s death 
and tells the story of the power 
struggle won by Khrushchev, but 
the bulk of this little 150-page 
book is taken up by two self-ex- 
planatory chapters, “New Poli- 
cies; New Methods” and “The 
Great Thaw.” 

Khrushchev, says Mr. Crank- 
shaw, desires “the transformation 
of the Soviet Union into a pros- 
perous and enlightened society, 
always within the framework of 
the Leninist idea.” This is prob- 
ably true. The incompatibility be- 
tween the quest for enlighten- 
ment and the limitation of Lenin- 
ism constitutes what might al- 
most be called the tragic dilemma 
of Khrushchev. According to Mr. 
Crankshaw, Stalin came to pow- 
er because he “killed and killed” 
but Khrushchev “in the last anal- 
ysis has reached his present posi- 


tion by consent.” 

Whose consent, one wonders; 
surely not the people’s? “He per- 
suaded his colleagues to raise him 
up.” The murdered Beria? The 
humiliated Bulganin? Malenkov 
who has disappeared for three 
years now? All those high and 
middle ranking bureaucrats whom 
Khrushchev has replaced with his 
own tools? Khrushchev would not 
be dictator of Russia today if he 
had not, among other methods, 
used force. 

Politically, Mr. Crankshaw 
maintains, Khrushchev’s chief ef- 
fort is directed at revitalizing the 
Communist Party. This means re- 
placing the hundreds of thou- 
sands of incompetent yes-men left 
over from the Stalin regime with 
younger, dynamic, “practical” 
men something like Khrushchev, 
or at least like his own self-image. 
Along with this goes a reasser- 
tion of Party control over great 
areas of Russian life—the police, 
the army, and the economic ma- 
chine—which Stalin’s paranoiac 
divide-and-rule policy had de- 
tached from the Party and trans- 
formed into clumsy personal em- 
pires. This is one of the paradoxes 
of Russia since Stalin—that de- 
Stalinization has been carried 
through by increasing the func- 
tions of the Communist Party. 

Economically, says Mr. Crank- 
shaw, Khrushchev’s main effort 
and hardest task has been to stir 
some life into Russian agricul- 
ture, and into the hundred mil- 
lion-odd peasants, “the other Rus- 
sia,” the dead weight of Asian 
poverty that dragged down in- 
dustrial, urban Russia in its race 
to overtake America. He credits 
Khrushchev with major success 
in making Russian agriculture 
work for the first time in Com- 
munist history; even the much- 
ridiculed Virgin Lands he sees as 
a program designed sensibly to 
produce needed extra crops be- 
tween the dust bowl seasons. 
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Mr. Crankshaw is moderate in 
his predictions for the Russian 
economy. Successfully reorgan- 


ized by Khrushchev, :he believes, - 


it will grow. and grow and grow 
—but he can’t believe that it will 
reach the American standard of 
living in the foreseeable future. 
In any event, Khrushchev will 
not live to see the day; his hopes 
will have to be fulfilled by his 
successor—if at all—with the aid 
of a large corps of competent 
Communist managers. 

It is these managers, the “red 
executives,” who are examined by 
Professor David Granick, an econ- 
omist at the University of Wis- 
consin. The bulk of his book is 
devoted to Russian business men 
at work—their problems in pro- 
curing supplies, handling discon- 
tented workers, and meeting state 
production quotas, to say noth- 
ing of the problem of getting pro- 
moted! Perhaps even more signi- 
ficant are his findings in the so- 
ciology of Russian managers. 

In the wild days of Stalin, busi- 
ness men could rise from any so- 
cial class, provided they showed 
industrial and political ability, 
and most of them did not have 
overmuch formal education. But 
in Khrushchev’s much less stormy 
Russia, a large proportion, prob- 
ably the majority, of the new 
managers are themselves sons of 
managers or equivalently privil- 
eged people. Today a would-be 
manager almost certainly goes to 
college, and in most cases he 
takes an engineering degree. He 
may even go to a business school! 
In either case his training will 
concentrate on the technology of 
industry, not on human relations 
—which he will learn, if he ever 
does, on the job in a factory. 

Similarly, Stalin used to pick 
his political henchmen up any- 
where, but now the rising young 
state or Party official is also apt 
to be a scion of the privileged 
classes. He will also go to col- 
ge and he too is ee likely to 

e an engineering degree. His 
first job be in industrial 


management, and he will most 


. likely try his hand at that some- 
- time in- his career. The young 


manager and the young bureau- 
crat will both join the Communist 
Party if they have any ambition. 

-Two striking conclusions can be 
drawn from Professor Granick’s 
study of younger Russian busi- 
ness men. One is already well 
known: the regularization of the 
recruitment of future elites from 
the college-educated sons of those 
who are now well off—in spite of 
Khrushchev’s efforts to juggle the 
educational system to prevent 
this. The other is surprising: in 
Russia the manager of industry 
and the managers of state and 
Party are sociologically indistin- 
guishable. They have common so- 
cial origins; they receive the same 
training; they usually shuttle back 
and forth from industry to gov- 
ernment at the beginning of their 
careers; they may continue to rise 
in both hierarchies for the rest 
of their lives. If Russian indus 
and government are both staffed 
and run by men who are so close- 
ly intermixed, sociologically and 
professionally, then one can hard- 
ly expect any split with serious 
political consequences between 
the Communist Party and the 
technocrats. Khrushchev’s Russia, 
on such a basis, can continue to 
grow, smoothly and rapidly. 

Neither of the books under re- 
view takes Communist ideology 
very seriously. Professor Granick 
dismisses it with such terms as 
“fancy-Dan Marxist gymnastics.” 
Mr. Crankshaw sees it as “an im- 
pressive doctrinal rag-bag full of 
bits and pieces of ideas and feel- 
ings, some of them constructive 
and good, others plain bad, oth- 
ers simply silly,” and claims that 
no one can tell him precisely 
what the ideology is. 

Mr. Crankshaw, at least, is be- 
ing willful in his skepticism. To 
be sure, there is a definitional 
problem. To be sure, Communist 
ideology is not a clear-cut entity, 
but a name for a complex of 
“ideas and feelings” held by mil- 


lions of people during the last 
sixty years. But Communism is 


‘not so incoherent or indiscussible: 


as all that. 

There. used. to be only one 
Communist Party—a notably well 
organized group—and it possessed 
elaborate machinery for formu- 
lating its ideology as a sét of os- 
tensibly true and systematic prop- 
ositions, and for securing outward 
assent and inner belief on the 
part of all its members. So ex- 
pressed, the ideology covered 
everything from grand metaphys- 
ics to tactics for street fights. 

There are now dozens of Com- 
munist Parties, but even the very 
few genuinely autonomous Par- 
ties (except for the Trotskyites 
and Titoists on the fringes) make 
great efforts to coordinate and en- 
force their ideologies. 

All Communists deviate at 
times, just as Christians sin and 
scientists are often irrational. The 
world is diverse, and so are the 
Communists in it. But Commu- 
nists tend to be less diverse than 
other men—for good institution- 
alized reasons. Communists in 
Great Britain and in North Korea 
are more like each other—in phil- 
osophical belief, political action, 
and even in much of private life 
—than any other category of 
Britons and Koreans. Such sim- 
ilarities are observable by even 
the most behavioristic social sci- 
entists; in explaining them one 
cannot get away from the ideo- 
logical bonds of world Commu- 
nism. 

A knowledge of Communist 
ideology will not help us predict 
the details of Russian policy, but 
it indicates the limits within 
which that policy will vary. The 
interrelations between an ideol- 
ogy and a society officially com- 
mitted to it are complicated, but 
without the effort, one misreads 
the society. Professor Granick 
largely ignores Communist ideol- 
ogy. Mr. Crankshaw stridently 
hoots at the whole idea. In books 
on contemporary Russia, these 
procedures are not virtues. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr on Politics — 

Edited by Harry R. Davis and Robert C. Good. Scribners. 

364 pp. $6.50. 

“For Niebuhr,” the editors write, “theology and politics are not 
really separate fields, but two perspectives on a single reality.” 
This view has produced one of the most impressive and influen- 
tial formulations of political philosophy in contemporary thought, 
as is well represented in this volume of writings taken from six- 
teen of Dr. Niebuhr's books and over one hundred of his maga- 
zine articles. 


Giant Among Nations: Problems of United States Foreign 
Economic Policy 

by Peter B. Kenen. Harcourt, Brace. 232 pp. $5. 

Foreign aid, trade and investment are criticized from the stand- 
point of America's long-term interests abroad, which the author 
sees as coincident with the economic ambitions of the under- 
developed nations of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 


A Roman Catholic in the White House 
by James A. Pike. Doubleday. 143 pp. $2.50. 


The Bishop of the Episcopal Diocese of California expands his 
widely discussed "Life" article into a general consideration of 
Church and State, the nature of bigotry, and the "legitimate 
concern" which non-Catholics may feel about the power of a 
Catholic President “to fulfill his high office in accordance with 
American tradition.” 


The Spiritual Legacy of John Foster Dulles: Selections 
from his Articles and Addresses 

Edited by Henry P. Van Dusen. Westminster. 232 pp. $3.95. 
The President of Union Theological Seminary has assembled @ 
collection of the late Secretary of State's public utterances on 
such subjects as “The Faith of a Statesman,” “The American 
Heritage," "The Spiritual Foundations of World Order,” "The 
Role and Responsibility of the Churches,” and "The Power of 
Moral Forces.” 


Our Own Kind: Voting by Race, Creed, or Nationa! Origin 


by Moses Rischin. Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
38 pp. Single copy free. ; 
This brief, pertinent study of past elections brings to light 

the effects which ethnic and religious interests have had upon 
voting behavior, and the ways in which these interests have them- 
selves been influenced by major trends in American life since 

World War II. 


The Facts About Nixon: An Unauthorized Biography 
by William Costello. Viking. 306 pp. $3.95. 


The tag “unauthorized,” in this case, will be adjudged to mean 
“unfriendly” by the Vice-President's supporters, but Mr. Costello, 
a veteran Washington correspondent, has frequently been at 
pains to establish the exact nature of his subject's “controver- 7 
siality"” in his resumé of Nixon's political career. 
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